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Errata in Vol. X 


2nd. column of the Index; insert: Harting, South, Deeds & 
docs., 190; P.R. & B.T. details, 28, 84, 196. 


Errata in Vol. XI 


2nd column of the Index; insert: 

Bank Farm, information wanted, 68. See also Hartfield. 

ist column of the Index; insert: 

Miles, Wm..of Bank Farm, Hartfield, md. Charlotte Palmer, 
68; maternally related to the Pla & Rist families, 68; his 
portrait by an unknown artist, her aame, & more about Bank 
Farm wanted, 68. 


Errata in Vol. XII 


line 11; for 1926, read 1626. 

footnote 3; amend Edward to Richard. 
line 15; for Bethersde, read Bethersden. 
line 6; for ad hare, read ad hance. 

15th line from foot; for 3rd, read 4th. 
last line; for 69, read 70. 

line 4; amend Robert to Thomas. 


transfer the first four lines to the bottom of the page. 
line 5; for 1634(-4), read 1643(-4). 

line 10; for maltter, read malster. 

3rd line of 2nd paragraph; for Troubridge, read Trowbridge. 
line 19; add diocese after Chichester. 

line 11; for Bevilham, read Bivelham. 

12th line from foot; for Jepter, read Jepter Smyther. 
line 14; for Jepther, read Jepther Smither. 

line 17; for 28, read 22. 

22nd line from foot; for Mowbray, read Mombray. 
7th line from foot; for Hondes, read Hoades. 

6th line from foot; amend 20 to 24. 

4th line from foot; amend 200 to 6. 

line 4; amend £30 to £20. 

line 10; for Miller, read Milles. 

line 12; for Hampplose, read Hempplott. 

line 17; amend decd. to Mr. 

8th line from foot; insert acres after 143. 

7th line from foot; amend the first Miller to Milles. 
3rd line from foot; for Miles. read Mills. 

note 23, penultimate line; for Ayrry, read Hyrry. 
line 5; amend Thomas to James. 

15th line from foot; amend Joan to Anne. 

Delete all the note on “ Will of Rd. Weyvyle 1417,” and 
insert instead: See pp. 77-79 & Errata. 

line 21; for Farrise, read Parrise. 


2: 8th line from foot; for Witt Straid, read Will Stroud. 
: line 25; for Wartley, read Wartling. 
: 12th line from foot; amend Theele to Threele. 


13th line from foot; amend Miller to Mills. 


77: line 3; for 48, read 49. 
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BRIGHTON IN 1846 


(d paper read at the Centenary Meeting of th Society at 
Brighton on 25th September, 1946) 
BY F. BENTHAM STEVENS, F.S.A. 

We are met here to-day on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the first meeting at Brighton of our Society. “This was held 
just 14 weeks after the formation of the Society and was 
attended by 36 members who met in the Town Hall, and were 
thus, as we are to-day, the guests of the local autherity respon- 
sible for the government of the town. No less than seven papers 
were read. “To-day we are glad to have many more members 
present; and the papers are, mercifully, less numerous. 

It occurred to me, however, that on this centenary occasion 
it might not be without interest to try to reconstruct Brighton 
as it was when our Society was founded. 

It so happens, moreover, that the year 1846, as I hope to 
show you in detail, marks an important epoch in the growth of 
Brighton. 

For one thing it is just hals-way between the beginnings of 
Brighton as a seaside resort, when Dr. Russell came to live here 
in 1747, and the present time. 

In the hundred years which had already elapsed since the 
birth of Brighton as a Marine Watering Place—as it would 
still have been called in 1846—it had grown from a small fishing 
village to a fairly large town. Moreover for more than half 
that period it had also been the site of a Royal Palace and had, 
notwithstanding occasional cloudy periods, basked in the sun of 
Royal favour. 

It was on 7 September 1783 that George, Prince of Wales, 
first came to Brighton, which during his Regency was his 
favourite home. After he came to the throne he somewhat neg- 
lected the town: but his successor, William 1V, was constantly 
here. 

Queen Victoria seems never to have liked the place, and 
probably found the traditions of her uncles distasteful. How- 
ever, she did come from time to time, her last visit being from 
6 to 20 February 1845. Moreover considerable sums were still 
being expended from the Privy Purse—a point of considerable 
importance to the Brighton tradesmen. Thus between 1837 and 
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1845 the maintenance of the Pavilion and its staff cost no less 
than £24,269 7s. 5d. This included £75 a quarter to Messrs. 
Blaker and Vallance for medical attendance and medicine; and 
£45 10s. each a year to a housekeeper and 8 housemaids. These 
payments ceased for the most part in 1845, and the last entry 
of any royal expenditure at Brighton was in June 1846—the 
very month in which our Society was founded. And the next 
record is of 143 van loads of furniture taken from Brighton to 
Buckingham Palace, Kensington Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Brighton, therefore, was facing in 1846 what may well have 
appeared a serious crisis. Nor were protests wanting. One ot 
the Members of Parliament asked a question in the House as to 
a projected royal residence in the Isle of Wight: and received 
a somewhat disingenuous reply. Meetings of the townspeople 
were held—the first on 19 August 1846, at which the possible 
sale of the Pavilion to the detriment of the town was discussed, 
Long and weary negotiations followed, and at last in 1850 a Bill 
was passed authorising the purchase of the property by the 
Commissioners who then governed Brighton for £53,000. But 
this was not until there had been a poll of ratepayers, of whom 
1,343 voted in favour of the purchase and 1,307 against. On 
so slender a majority did the future of the Pavilion depend. 
Few people, if any, to-day would question the wisdom of that 
decision. 

A third reason for the importance of 1846 to Brighton was 
the development of the railway. It is true that the line to 
Shoreham had been opened six, and that to London five, years 
before: and it must have already been apparent to far-sighted 
men that the railway might by bringing the populace trom 
London more than compensate for the loss of royal favour. 

But it was not until 1846 that the process began which 
was also to make Brighton the central point in Sussex. The 
lines from Brighton to Lewes and from Shoreham to Chichester 
were opened on 8 June 1846, ten days before the Society was 
formed ; and on 27 June the line from Lewes to Hastings was 
opened. It is quite possible that some of the 36 members who 
came to Brighton on 25 September 1846 availed themselves 
for the first time of travel by rail. 

In the meantime the coach traffic was rapidly dying. 
Before 1841 there had been 34 coaches a day from Brighton 
to London: in 1847 there was only one coach on alternate days. 

It may be mentioned here before leaving the subject of 
transport that in 1846 packets were still plying between the 
Brighton Chain Pier and Dieppe. A few years later the 
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railway company transferred the steamers to Newhaven. 
Of what did Brighton in 1846 consist? First, and by far 
the most important, there was the long sea front stretching even 


i: those days from Arundel Terrace and Lewes Crescent on 
the east to Brunswick Terrace and Brunswick Square on the 


west. In fact, the sea front was not very different from what 
it 1s to-day. 

For the most part the houses, as they still are, were a some- 
what miscellaneous and undistinguished collection. But the fine 
terraces and squares at either end were and are a notable excep- 
tion which it may be hoped may long remain. Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned that although they are usually regarded as the 
fine flower of Regency architecture they were not actually built 
until George IV had come to the throne. 

Behind its long sea front the town only extended inland 
for a short distance. At the east end the recently erected Sussex 
County Hospital was the most northerly building, as indeed it 
remained until quite recently. It is a remarkable fact that man; 
of us can remember this part of Brighton practically as it was in 
1846, for very little building took place between that year and 
the end of the century. 

On the west it has been very different. In 1846 building. 
had just begun in Adelaide Crescent. To-day the line of houses 
extends with little break to Worthing and beyond. 

Even in 1846 Brighton had spilled over into the adjoining 
parish of Hove: but Brunswick Square and the neighbouring 
streets were then—as indeed they still were in my own child- 
hood—known not as Hove, but as West Brighton. 

At the west end building was limited to the land south of 
what is now Westein Road, but towards the centre of the town 
extended as far north as Upper North Street where there are 
still houses showing Regency ornaments. Clifton Terrace was 
just being built. The ancient Parish Church of St. Nicholas 
stood on the outskirts of the town, being separated from the 
open fields only by the Workhouse, beyond which the open 
Downs stretched to the Dyke. 

In the central valley building had extended fairly rapidly 
along London Road past the new church of St. Peter’s to what 
we now know as Preston Circus. There one entered the country 
with the Princes Dairy on the left and the farmlands of Preston 
Manor on the right: and the new brick railway viaduct rose 
from the cornfields. 

Along the Lewes road houses were continuous as far as 
Hanover Crescent, which had been laid out at the same time as 
the more famous “ Regency” squares on the front. Beyond that 
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there were only two or three scattered houses and farms until one 
came to the Cavalry Barracks. ‘The site of what is now Park 
Crescent was theri the Royal Gardens complete with Ball 
Room, Aviary and Gothic Tower and with the cricket ground 
which figures in the well-known print. 

Of the houses there were of course some of considerable 
antiquity in the ancient core of the town: but most had been 
built within the last 180 years. Three principal types were, | 
think, discernible. 

First there were the boulder fronted houses, typical of 
Brighton and other seaside towns where the beach aftorded 
ready to hand store of building materials. A certain number « 
these still survive including ny own othce whi h ] ° V. | UCE 
used to point out ro his friends as a good example of an ca 
Brighton house—and even where the front has been replaced as 
it too often has by something more modern the boulder const 
tion remains at the back. In fact, from the back window of 
almost any old Brighton house it is possible to see houses, bound 
ary walls and outhouses built of boulders. 

Secondly many houses were fronted with mathematical tiles 
a special type of flat tile much im use in south-east England in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The finest example ot 
this work is the Royal Crescent on the east front at Brighton 
which happily still survives. There were many, and still a 
a few, other examples in Brighton, especially in the district no 
of the Pavilion. The latest building in which mathematical 
tiles are used which I have been able to date with accuracy 
was built in 1848, so that any house which shows these tiles was 
probably built before 18+6. 


Thirdly there were many houses, and not merely in | 
more ambitious squares and crescents, which displayed the 
typical Regency ornaments, fluted columns or pilasters, elaborate 
false capitals and fine scroll work. 

The age of stucco had not begun: and the rows of grey- 
stucco houses with slate roofs which made Brighton a dull town 
are all definitely of a later date. 


} 
{ 


It is lamentable that even in recent years much of wh 
remained of Regency Brighton has been swept away: and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the comparatively few surviving 
features will be carefully preserved. 

What of the people who lived in this town? The 1841 
census gave the population of Brighton as 46,661 and of Hove 
(that is mainly West Brighton) as 2,509, so that in 1846 the 
total number of inhabitants was round about 50,000—about 
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the size of ‘Torquay to-day and already larger than many modern 
seaside resorts such as Scarborough, Folkestone and Ramsgate. 

There were two Members of Parliament: but no Mayor 
and Corporation, the town being still governed by Com- 
missioners. 

There were, in addition to the Parish Church of St. 
Nicholas and the new Church of St. Peter’s built to supply 
the needs of the north part of Brighton, eleven other Anglican 
Churches, including Holy Trinity, soon to become famous as the 
pulpit of F. W. Robertson—he came to Brighton in 1847— 
and St. Andrew’s, Waterloo Street, a charming little Regency 
building which served West Brighton. There were also no less 
than twenty-two place of worship of other denominations, 
including two ‘* Huntingdonian ” Churches and six Chapels for 
“ particular” Baptists, who for some reason flourished greatly 
in the centre of Brighton. 

The Vicar at the time was Henry Michell Wagner, then in 
the middle period of his long incumbency of 46 years. Some 
of our older members will remember his son, Henry Wagner, 
F.S.A., as a member of our Society and the Sussex Record 
Scciety. 

Kelly’s Directory for 1846 gives a list of no less than 109 
schools. ‘There are 50 surgeons, 15 physicians and 36 solicitors. 
When we turn to the trades the striking feature is the very 
large number of small shops. It is sometimes said that we suffer 
to-day from over specialisation, but retail trade was far more 
specialised in 1846. Net only were there no large stores so that 
the number of individual shops was much greater than it is to- 
day, but many trades appear which are now forgotten. To quote 
one or two instances, Kelly in 1846 gives the names of 47 Straw 
Bonnet Makers, 5 Tallow Chandlers, 20 Stay Makers and 7 
Basket Makers, to say nothing of 81 Berlin Warehouses! 

It would be tempting but perhaps dangerous to attempt to 
trace names and families which have survived from 1846 until 
to-day. Suffice it to say here that the two banks which were 
open then are still, notwithstanding many changes of name and 
constitution, carrying on. business, one of them in the very same 
premises. 

Brighton in 1846 had, as I have tried to show, attained 
maturity as a watering place. It was already, and has remained, 
the largest resort of its kind in this country. It already possessed 
the long sea front which has made it famous. Looking back one 
is tempted to wonder whether it would not have been a 
pleasanter place and fulfilled its function as a pleasure town 
better had it been possible to place some limit on its size. 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS, LXXXII 
ParisH CHURCH OF ST. PETER, CHAILEY 


This Church has been much restored and enlarged. It 
retains its 13th century chancel and west tower and part of 
the walls of a 14th century south aisle. Both nave arcades 
and the chancel arch are modern, as is also the double north 


aisle. 
PARISH CHURCH of ST.PETER 
CHAILEY 
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The chancel windows are good examples of mid 13th 
century lancets, three in each lateral wall, each having moulded 
rear-arches with shafts. The capitals are foliated and those 
to the easternmost window in the north wall are carved with a 
bird and dragon. The east window is of three lights, with a 
traceried head of post-restoration date. Inside it has six shafts, 
the capitals of which have good stiff-leaf foliage. The south 
aisle has an original 14th century east window, 
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The tower is square, with double angle-buttresses and is 
roofed with a tall shingled spire of simple pyramid form. The 
tower arch, except for the outer order, is restored. “The west 


door is contemporary. ‘The weather vane bears the date 1772. 
Among the fittings is an 18th century royal arms. 
W. H. G. 


JOHN WAYNFLETE, DEAN OF CHICHESTER 
BY W. D. PECKHAM 

As was customary at the time, the appointment in 1447 
of William Wayntlete to the Bishopric of Winchester was 
followed by the preferment of one, at least, of his relations. 
Sir John Waynflete, chaplain (i.e., priest), was collated Arch- 
deacon of Surrey 5 Jan. 1447[-8]'; but I have not discovered 
when he became Dean of Chichester. On 20 Oct. 1447 the 
Deanery was void, it would seem by the resignation of John 
Croucher; but possibly an unrecorded Dean intervened be- 
tween Croucher and Waynflete; the latter is described as 
Archdeacon of Surrey, but not as Dean of Chichester, on 16 
March 1448-9. My earliest evidence for his tenure of the 
Deanery is a Papal dispensation for plurality dated 20 Dec. 
1455, in which he is expressly described as brother of the Bishop 
of Winchester. Thereafter he occurs intermittently in our 
scanty records; he attended Chapter on 5 March 1477[-8]°, 
and appeared at the Bishop’s Visitation on 29 June 1478°; and 
the Deanery was full on 28 Nov. of that year.’ 


He probably died in possession of the Deanery in the course 
of the next year; but the record of the installation of Dean 
John Cloos on 26 Oct 1479° does not state how the Deanery 
came to be void. Dallaway® asserts that Waynflete died in 
1481; ‘ will dated 1479 in which he appoints to be buried 


Winchester Reg. Waynflete I f. 2 r. 


Liber Y f. 229 v, S.R.S., vol. xlvi, No. 729. 

“Oxford Historical Society I pp. vii, 2; he was not a graduate 
when made Archdeacon, but was B.Dec. by 1455, perhaps 
thanks to his brother’s influence. 

"Cal. Papal Lett. xi., p. 93. 

*White Act bk. f. 5* r. 

“Reg. Story I f. 3 r. 

"Ibid. f. 37 v. 

“White Act bk. f. 5* v. 

* Western Sussex, 1 p. 103, 
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in the Cathedral, as the next Dean shall direct ’.'°. I believe 
that 1481 is not the actual date of his death, but an inferior 
limit for it, probably taken from a receipt, dated 19 May 
1481, by the Papal collector acknowledging receipt of Peter's 
pence for 1479 from the Bishop of Winchester and others 
executors of Mr. John Waynflete, late Archdeacon of Surrey." 
Unfortunately the collation of his successor in the Archdeaconry 
of Surrey (Lionel Woodville, the brother of Queen Elizabeth) 
is not in Bishop Waynflete’s Register; its date might have been 
useful. 

There is, it will be noticed, contemporary evidence that 
the Dean left a will; and Dallaway appears to quote from it; 
but, so far, my best endeavours to trace its whereabouts have 
failed. It is not registered in any obvious place; if it had been 
it would have been abstracted by Garraway Rice; and 
Mackenzie Walcott’s MS Fasti would not have tersely noted 
‘no will.’ I hoped that the engrossment of the will and its 
probate might be preserved at Magdalen along with other papers 
of Bishop Waynflete, but this is not so; and a suggestion by 
the Magdalen authorities that it might have been registered 
in the Bishop’s register at Winchester only produced anothe: 
disappointment; while search in Add. 5706 for any note by 
Sir William Burrell was equally fruitless. I can only bewail 
the habit of the older antiquaries of stating their facts without 
quoting their authorities, and hope that the missing document 
may turn up some day. 


Another missing document is the account of the funeral 
expenses of the Dean. A full account of this is given in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1834, pt. ii, p. 588, from an original 
at Magdalen. ‘The printed account gives no date; and it was 
in the rather slender hope of finding one that I sought the 
original there. It was not forthcoming; and the librarian 
suggested that at some time in the last hundred years it had 
been bound up with some other documents, and no record of its 
whereabouts kept. From the printed text it is clear that the 
Dean was buried in the Choir at Chichester; payments f¢ 
attendance at the funeral were made to the Precentor, six 
Canons, two King’s chaplains (the chantrists of Nicholas 
Mortimer), twenty Vicars choral, two sextons, five bell-ringers, 


He seems to have forgotten that the Chapter would not proceed 
to fix the date of election of his successor till after his funeral; 
but if he had resigned, but stayed on in Chichester, he would 
surely have said ‘the present Dean.’ 

"Magdalen College muniments, Charte Regie 93 
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and the bedesman. Of some general interest is a charge for 
bricks for the Dean’s grave; this is the earliest evidence that 
I have found for their use locally since the supply of Roman 
bricks ceased. 


A BRONZE CAULDRON FROM SOMPTING 
BY E. CECIL CURWEN, M.A., M.B., F.S.A. 


During the autumn of 1946 a hoard of bronzes was 
discovered during excavation for foundations in the bottom of 
a downland valley in the parish of Sompting. The site is 
approximately 300 ft. north-east of Hill Barn (to be dis- 
tinguished from a barn of the same name half a mile to the 
E.N.E. in the parish of North Lancing), and is on property 
belonging to Hill Barn Nurseries. The bronzes, which were 
unearthed by a mechanical excavator at a depth of about 5 ft., 
have been presented to the Worthing Museum by the land- 
owner, Mr. J. A. Linfield, and include : 


(1) The greater part of a bronze cauldron (fig. 1). 

(2) Sheets of bronze apparently derived from one or more 
larger cauldrons. 

(3) A boss-like object of sheet bronze. 

(+) Seventeen socketed axes. 


A full description of the hoard will appear in the dA ntiquarics 
Journal during 1948. 


The cauldron has been smashed beyond repair by the grab, 
though its plates were much corroded before discovery. An 
exact reconstruction is scarcely possible, but in the accompanying 
figure an attempt has been made, based on a careful series of 
measurements of the surviving pieces, and I am satisfied that 
this cannot be very far in error. The shape and dimensions 
can best be appreciated from the figure, and it will be noted 
that the body of the vessel is made up of thin overlapping 
plates of bronze joined together by rows of rivets. There has 
been no soldering or brazing. The details of the rim and the 
two movable rings for suspension will be found fully described 
and illustrated in the article mentioned above. The calculated 
capacity of the vessel was rather less than 5 gallons. Before 
its deposit in the ground it was old, much worn, and had often 
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been patched and repaired, and the ingenious methods that had 
been adopted to stop leaks are extremely interesting. It evi 
dently came into the hands of an itinerant bronze-smith (the 
tinker of those days), either for the purpose of further repair, 
or more probably to be broken up and used for scrap, like the 
sheets from the larger cauldrons that also formed part of this 
hoard. 

Cauldrons of this type are confined to the British Isles, in 
which region 39 specimens are now recorded as having been 
found.!| Of this number only + (including our specimen) come 
from England, 2 from Wales, 5 from Scotland, and as many 


‘E. T. Leeds, Archeologia, \xxx (1930), pp. 1-36; Sir Cyril Fox, 
Antiqg. Journ., xix. (1939), p. 369. 
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Fig. 1. THe Somptinc Cautpron: A Tentative RECONSTRUCTION. 
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as 28 from Ireland. On the basis of this distribution and of 
comparative typology it is concluded that cauldrons of this 
type were all made in Ireland, for their manufacture must have 
been a highly specialized industry and they may well have been 
the product of a single ‘“ firm” in which the technical secrets 
were handed down from father to son. As to chronology, the 
evidence of associated finds indicates that these vessels all be- 
long to the last phase of the Late Bronze Age in Britain— 
say, about the 6th century B.C.—or at latest to the very 
beginning of the Iron Age. Our specimen belongs to Leeds’s 
type B2, which is typologically late in the series. 


Of the 17 bronze axes included in this hoard it is note- 
worthy that all are of the socketed variety to the exclusion of 
the late tvpes of palstave that are normally found with socketed 
axes. This fact, together with the rarity and degenerate form 
of wing-decoration on them, suggest an extremely late date in 
the Late Bronze Age, thus confirming the conclusion with 
regard to the date of the cauldron. Several of the axes are 
unfinished rough castings made from a limited number of 
moulds; others have had their edges sharpened by hammering, 
the whole group yielding evidence as to the expanding effect of 
this process on the edges of the tools. The full report should 
be studied for these and other details. 


FRAGMENT OF A BRONZE CAULDRON FROM 
DITCHLING 
BY E. CECIL CURWEN, M.A., M.B., F.S.A. 


In view of what has been said above with regard to the 
bronze cauldron recently found at Sompting it is of interest 
to record that in or about 1939 the late Mr. A. Hill presented 
to the Society a few small fragments of a similar but larger 
cauldron which he found in the garden of his house, Nether 
Bowries, at Ditchling. The largest of these fragments, which 
is here illustrated (fig. 2), consists of a piece from the junction 
of three overlapping bronze plates, with one horizontal and 
one vertical seam; the overlap in the case of the former seam 
amounts to at least 2.6 in., which is quite exceptional and must 
have involved a double row of rivets, of which only one row 
has survived. The rivets are flat-headed, with heads about 
0.3 in. in diameter, and set on the average about two-thirds of 
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an inch apart. The significance of these cauldrons’ has been 
briefly indicated in the preceding note. 








 _—aKV————————— 
i oe 





Fig. 2. FRAGMENT OF BRONZE CAULDRON FROM DITCHLING, WITH SEMI- 
DIAGRAMMATIC SECTIONS. (SCALE OF 2 INCHEs). 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by W.H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from Vol. X1., page 174) 
ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Alarriages continued. 
1735—June 9. Richard Culpepper and Anne Collishaw 
both of St. James, Westminster. L.B.L. 
(Included by reason of the other Culpepper entries. 


The Bishop of London licence of 7 June 1735 
describes the parties as widower and widow.) 
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1738—Dec. 22. William Southwell Esq., second son of 
the late Right Honble. Edward Southwell of King’s 
Weston in county of Gloucester, and Ann Roberts, dau. 


of Capt. John Roberts of Woodley, Berks. L.A.B. 


(William Southwell was father of the Iarrict Anne 
in the 1782 marriage, and grandson of Sir Robert 
Southwell (1635-1702) who married 26 Jan. 1664 
Elizabeth dau. of Sir Edward Dering, 2nd Bart., of 
Surrenden-Dering in Pluckley, Kent (who married 
Mary dau. of Daniel Harvey 5 Apr. 1648, at St. 
Bart. the Less, London), son of Sir Edward Dering, 
Ist Bart. by his 2nd wife Anne, dau. of Sir John 
Ashburnham, Kt. of Ashburnham, Sussex.) 

1739—FKeb. 23. Robert Cranston of this parish and 
Frances Peerman of Chichester. L.A.B. 

1739—Mch. 17. John Trevor, Esq., of Glynd, Sussex, 
and Betty Frankland of this parish. L.B.L. 

(He was a son of John Morley Trevor (1681-1719) 
of Plas Tcg tn Hope (Flintshire), and Glynde, 
who married at East Hoathly, 23 Mch. 1701 (-2), 
Lucy, dau. of Edward Montague of Tlorton 
(Northamptonshire), who married 30 May 1678, 
also at East Tloathly, (as her first husband) 
Elizabeth daughter of Sir John Pelham, of 
Laughton, 3rd Bart. 

The bride was dau. of Sir Tho. Frankland of 
Thirkleby (Yorkshire), 3rd Bart. 
Both are buricd at Glynde.) 
1742—Apr. 10. Thomas Phipps, Esq., of St. Andrews, 
Holborn, and Sarah Peckham of St. Ann, Soho. 
L.A is. 

(Both were buried at Upmarden, Sussex. She was 
dau. of Richard Peckham of Little Green, 
U pmarde n, Sx., and Lordington (Racton), Sx., 
who marricd 12 Jan. 1713/4 at Clapham, Surrey, 
Sarah Dabernon of Wandsworth.) j 

1743—Sep. 20. Newdigate Poyntz Esq., of this parish, 
and Elizabeth Castleton of Hampstead. L.A.B. 

(He was Clerk to the House of Commons, buricd 
Hexton, Herts. 1772, aged 58, and son of Robert 
Poyntz, who married at Ilexion 1706 Sarah, dau. 
of Edward Taverner, and who was grandson of 
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Thomas Poyntz of Beneficld, Northants, a son by 
Sarah, dau. of Francis Foxley of Harringworth, 
Northants, the Ist wife of Newdigate Poyntz 
(1608-1643), the grandson of William Poyntz of 
HWoodhatch, Reigate, Surrey, who marricd 1569 at 
Reigate, Elizabeth (will proved PCC 1602, had 
lands in Pycombe, Sussex), daughter of Thomas 
Newdigate (buried 1559 at Wivelsficld, Sussex. 
Elizabeth Castleton (buried 1772 Il1exton, age 
60) was the daughtcr of Nathaniel Castleton, who 
married (Fac. Lic., July 1712) Amy Sandford.) 


1745—Dee. 11. William Mitford of Petworth in Sussex 
and Sarah Wicker of Horsham in the sd. county. 
L.A.B. 


(lFilliam Mitford, born 10 Feb. 1698 (-9) at Burne 


* MI. 


in Brayton (IV.R. Yorks.), as the 5th. and youngest 
son of Robert Mitford of Mitford (Northumber 
land), was Recciver-General for Sussex and thi 
first of his family to come to Sussex, dying 5 Feb. 
1777* at Pitshill in Tillington in which parish h 
was buried 11th. idem. Mr. Wom. Slade Mitford, 
his great 3-grandson, of The AMlanor of Dean, Till- 
ington, states that the mansion Pitshill was not 
built (as alleged in histories of Sussex) but enlarged 
and altered by his said ancestor, and was originally 
known as“ Flolmes,” and called“ New Tlouse” in 
1666, but “ Pitshill’”’ in 1705. 


Sarah Wicker, (chr. 7 July 1722, Horsham 
died 9 May 1777, aged 55,* but her burial recorded 
in Tillington register 16 May 1777 as Mary 
Mitford, widow), was William Mitford's 2nd wife, 
being daughter of John Wicker of Florsham Park 
who married at St. Benet, Paul's Wharf, London, 
7 Sep. 1709, Katherine (1681-1723), daughter of 
Samuel Blunt of Horsham by Katherine née Coby 
of Leu cs (vide Ari hd. Le wes M Lie. 28 Nov. 
1677), daughter of William Coby of Southover, 
who, in his will proved 1703 at Lewes, makes his 
son-in-law, Samuel Blunt of llorsham, his residuar) 
legatee. 

William Mitford’s Ist wife was not a Miss 


Tillington chancel, south wall. 
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Herbert but Elizabeth Styles (“ spinster of Pet- 
worth” in the Bp. of London M/Lic. of 1 Nov. 
1725), the error in the Mitford pedigree opposite 
page 239 of D. G. C. Elwes and C. J. Robinson's 
“ Western Sussex,” published in 1879 (and in other 
printcd records ) being probably duc to a wrong 
deduction from the article in S.A.C., vol. Ill 
(1850) by Wm. Townley Mitford, AI.P. for 
Midhurst (great-grandson of Wm. Mitford, and 
grandfather of Mr. Wom. Slade Mitford), on the 
silver bedside clock of Charles I, given by that King 
to Sir Tho. Terbert, (1606-1682) of Tinterne 
Parva, Mon. & York, ist Bt., which he states came 
to the Mitford family “ by inter-marriage with 
the Ilerbert family about a century ago. The 
connection is, however, as follows: 

Humphrey Mitford, (grandfather of Mm. 
Mitford), marricd Feb. 1661 (-2) Frances, daughter 
of Sir Geo. Vane (dicd 1679) of Rogerley in 
Frosterley, (Durham), and sister of Ann Vane who 
marricd 1671 at Long Newton (Durham), (as his 
2nd. wife) Sir Henry Herbert, 2nd. Bt., eldest 
son of Sir Tho. Herbert, Ist Bt., who by his will, 
proved 1682 at York, bequeathed the watch to his 
grandson, George, (son of Sir Henry Herbert, 2nd 
Bt.), who died, however,in 1687 age 15, and whose 
eldest brother, Sir Humphrey [ferbert of Middle- 
ton Quernhow in Wath, (Yorks.), 3rd. Bt. mad 
Robert Mitford, (I’m. Mitford's father), one of 
his trustecs in his will proved 1701 at York. 

Elizabeth Styles, (chr. 10 May 1692 West 
Tarring; bur. there 6 June 1739) was a daughter 
of Ilenry Styles (died age 55 and bur. 1693 also 
there) who marricd at Coombes 23 Mch. 1682 
Frances Symons of (West) Tarring, who died age 
94 and was likewise buried there, 1749. 

Another daughter, namely Frances Styles (1689- 
1754) marricd as of Petworth 13 Feb. 1726 (-7) 
at Wiggonholt, William Whit(c) bread of Offington 
in Broadwater (chr. Ashurst, Sx., 9 Sept. 1693 as 
son of Wm. & Eliz. Whit(e)bread, and buried 
Broadwater 23 Nov. 1746), and it is she who had 
the tablet crected in West Tarring church tower 
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(south u all) to her parents, hes brothers Ili nr 
(1684-1721; died intestate, letters of administration 
as of St. Mary Abchurch, bachelor, being granted 
7 Mech. 1721 (-2) to his mother), and Thomas 
(1687-1688) and her sister Elizabeth, wife of 
William Mitford, who dicd 4 June 1739. Hom. 
IWohitebread (1693-1746) left his various estates 
(which are detailed in his will proved PCC) 
mainly to his sister Mary's husband, Hm, 
Margesson of Ockley, Surrey, and their family. 
William Mitford was: patron of the celebrated 
Sussex engraver, John Keyse Sherwin (1751-1790) 
on whom some genealogical notes are now being 
compiled. 
1746—Sep. 4+. John West of Easeborne in Sussex and 


Mary Bound of the same place. L.A.B. 


1750—Jan. 3. Richard Mugridge of Billingshurst, 
Sussex, and Sophia Watson of Chean (sic) in Surry. 
L.A.B. 


1754—May 9. Thomas Lear of Rusinton (sic), Sussex, 
and Frances Aretafelia Woodham of this parish. L.B.L. 
(A witness : Langd. Woodham.) 
(A daughter, Fanny, was baptized 13 Mech. 1755 at 
Rustington.) 
55—Jan. 16. Edward Smith of Laughton, Sussex, and 
Sarah Adams of this parish. L.A.B. 
1755—Oct. 25. Isaac’ Willson of this parish and Martha 
Borer of Horsham, Sussex. L.B.L. (A witness: 


Wm. Borer.) 


17 


(To be continued ) 


NOTES 
OLD TIMBERED ROAD-SURFACE AT BOLNEY. 


—Workmen digging a deep trench for a water-main in the lane 
called Bolney Street that runs through the village of Bolney 
(March, 1948) came upon a number of oak timbers lying upon 
what was evidently once the surface of the road. The place 
where they were found is at a point 1150 ft. north of the 
church, where the present road is raised on a causeway, op- 
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posite a small pond in the adjacent field on the west. At a 
depth of +4 to 53 ft. below the present road-surface a kind 
of runnel or gulley made of biggish stones was found lying 
athwart the trench—apparently designed to carry the overflow 
from the pond across the road, whence it trickles away east- 
wards as a tiny stream. ‘This account of the gulley is based 
on the description given me by the workmen, as the stones of 
which it was formed were unfortunately smashed by the trench- 
digging machine. 


[Immediately to the south of the runnel, and at approxi- 
mately the same level, a number of stout oak timbers were found 
lying side by side, transversely to the line of the road, and 
extending for about 9 ft. towards the south. This timbered 
floor sloped slightly downwards from the south northwards 
towards the gulley. The largest of these timbers, which are 
all black like bog-oak, consists of half of a tree-trunk, some 
two feet in diameter, split longitudinally. The section of this 
trunk which spanned the trench had to be cut out with an 
axe, and has been preserved for dendrochronological examination. 


It seems evident that at the time when these timbers were 
laid they formed part of the surface of the lane at a point where 
it was crossed by a small stream issuing from a spring on the 
west. The stone gulley carried most of the water, but the 
adjacent road-surtface to the south was so soft and muddy that 
a number of. tree-trunks and branches were laid down to cover 
the soft patch and make it passable. No evidence was found 
as to the date of this timbering, but the raising of the present 
road on to a causeway may have been occasioned by the same 
kind of trouble, and I was told that some local inhabitants 
could remember when the surface of the road was lower than 
itis now. ‘The possible range of date would seem to be from 
Saxon times to the 18th century, but a date in the middle ages 
or later would seem most probable. This is just the sort of 
problem to which we may hope that the new science of dendro- 
chronology may one day provide the key (see Antiquity, xi 
(1937), p. 409). 


I am much indebted to Dr. T. E. Matthews of Cowfold 
for drawing my attention to this discovery. 
E. CECIL CURWEN 


THE AYLWINS. — \Ir. Troke in his article Th. 
Aylwins (8.N.Q., Nov., 1947, p. 169) relates the Treyford 
family of Aylwin with an Ailwin who founded Ramsey Abbey 
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in 969 and an Alwin who held land at Mid Lavant in the 
lith century. In so doing, he has fallen victim to a fallacy 
which has trapped antiquaries from Camden to the present 
day. Aylwin is actually a corrupt form of an Anglo-Saxon 
Christian name 4thelwine or A¢gelwine, which in the Middle 
Ages became used as a surname through patronymic use. This 
Christian name was quite a common one, as may be deduced 
trom the number of individuals bearing it who appear as the 
signatories to charters and other documents; and the founder of 
Ramsey Abbey was actually A®thelwine, Alderman of East 
Anglia (d. 992), and, as Mr. Troke says, a relative of the 
king. We cannot, therefore, say without further proof that 
the Aylwins were in any way connected with any given 
/Ethelwine; although that they were descended from someon 
named Aéthelwine is on a priori grounds certain. 

ven less can the Aylwins be connected with the Aquilons 
who founded the prebend of Marden in the 12th century, and 
with the Robert Agwylun who figured in the deed of 1274 
referred to; although Aquilon and Agwylun are, of course 
identical, the latter being spelt by a scribe who was ignorant 
of the Latin tongue. This name is equivalent to the modern 
surname North (Latin de Aquilone); and unless the scribe of 
some ot the early deeds was guilty of the very grossest mis- 
readings, it could not become equated with Aylwin. 

ERIC E. BARKER 


IRON AGE POTTERY FROM TELSCOMBE TYE. 
—In the Summer of 1945 I found fragments of lron Age 
pottery and animal bones in two small pits in the side of a 
shallow wartime trench on Telscombe Tye. The pits were 
12 feet to the west of the path leading to ‘Telscombe at a point 
225 paces north of the north side of the Radar Station (Map 
Ref. Sheet 183/393020). They were each about 4 feet wide 
and 3 deep and about 8 feet apart. Just above them there was 
a depression in the ground, which, however, yielded no ancient 
remains. With the pottery were large quantities of pot boilers, 
animal bones and a round much abraded flint hammer stone. 

Mr. G. P. Burstow has examined the pottery and made the 
following notes : 

“The pottery fragments from Telscombe Tye are the 
remains of portions of three or four vessels all of Iron Age date. 

From the southerly pit I note 

a. Rimof a ‘saucepan’ pot with slight shoulder com- 
parable in shape to S.4.C. 80, p. 244, Fig. j. 67, 
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Dark grey ware with smoothed finish on the out- 
side. Small flints in the paste. 

b. Rim ofa ‘saucepan’ pot with slight shoulder com- 
parable in shape to 8.4.C. 80, p. 244, Fig. j. 66. 
Pinkish-buff ware. Small flints in the paste. 

c. Tiny fragment of black-coated buff ware with 


shallow tooling. Caburn 2 ware (?). 


From the northerly pit 


d. Rim of angular pot with a hard purplish-brown 
paste with top of the rim flattened. Small flints in 
the paste. Groove inside rim. Caburn | ware (?). 

Mr. C. F. Hawkes, in his article on the Caburn pottery 
in §.4.C. 80, pp. 242-245, discusses these saucepan pots. It is 
interesting to find these vessels in this block of downland, which 
is thought to have been depopulated after the arrival of the 
Cissbury culture. Mr. Holleyman tells me that similar pottery 
has occurred in a site near Patcham, which is as_ yet 
unpublished, and I have recently seen a similar rim from West 
Blatchington. 


There is a lynchet area close to the site recorded by MIr. 


Holleyman in his map published in daxtiquity, 1935. Among 
them I have found sherds of Iron Age and Romano-British 
pottery. M. A. Newron. 


CELTIC SITE ON HIGHDOLE HILL, TELS- 
COMBE. -——In 1935 the Brighton and Hove Archeological 
Society excavated part of the Celtic site on Highdole Hill. 
Several hut sites were cleared and the pottery showed that the 
village was occupied from shortly before the Roman conquest 


till about the middle of the 4th century A.D. (8.4.C., 77, 
p. 219). 


Recently two or three hut sites of this village, which were 
not excavated in 1935, have come under the plough. They lie 
around a prominent barrow (Map Ref. 182/399050). Assisted 
by parties of Brighton College Junior School boys I have 
searched the ploughed field carefully and come away with 
quantities of pottery. Most of this was Romano-British and 
ncluded : 


a. About 50 fragments of coarse rims. 
b. Several Samian sherds. One decorated with the 
figure of a hare 
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c. One piece of finger-impressed raised-band ware (c.p. 
S.A.C. 77, p. 210, figs. 14-18, and p. 215-217). 

d. One chip of hard purplish grey “ Thumb”’ pot. 
One chip of Castor Ware. 

f. Fragments of flanged bowls. 

Besides the pottery we found a portion of the upperstone 
of a 2nd century A.D. quern, showing the groove for the handle 
(cp. “ Plough and Pasture,” by E. C. Curwen, p. 100, Fig. 
19.3). . 

In the 1935 excavation only one fragment of Iron Age 
A. ware was recorded. We have found about 20 pieces of very 
coarse pottery powdered with flint. One piece shows finger- 
impressions on top of the rim and about an inch down the side. 
The nail marks show clearly in the side impressions. The 
pottery is dark grey with a reddish finish both outside and in. 
This fragment might possibly be Bronze Age in date similar 
to the Bronze Age ware from -Highdown Hill (c.p. 8.4.C., 81, 
p. 189, Fig. 1. a.), but I think from its paste and finish it is 
more comparable with the lron Age A ware from Highdown 
(c.p. §.4.C., 81, p. 192, Fig. 3.b). Amongst our pieces were 
parts of two 01 three vessels. 


A selection of the finds is in the School \Iuseum. 


G. P. BURSTOW. 


REVIEWS 


A HorsHam Aanp Sussex MILtentum, by William Albery. 

(Horsham Museum Society, 1947, 42/-.) 

This (as the Author says) does not purport to be a History 
of Horsham or Sussex; it is a collection of nine articles on 
different subjects, which must represent the labour of a lifetime 
devoted to collection of information, and all those interested 
in Sussex owe a debt of gratitude to Mr.’Albery for the pre- 
servation of the material and its publication in a form available 
to the general public. 

Part I (the Manor and Borough) is a valuable collection of 
information; but the undated script (p. 28) stated by the Author 
to be in 14th century style and dated by him as the 16th 
century, reads more like the flamboyant style of the later 18th 
century, and the reference to the River as the Arun shows it 
cannot be earlier than Stuart times. Part 11 (Horsham Com 
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mon) is marred by the expression of the Author’s views as if 
they were undoubted facts. Part IL] (Crime and Punishment 
contains little new or peculiar to Sussex. Part IV (the County 
Goal), Part V (Quaker Persecutions), Part V1 (Smuggling), 
Part VII (Napoleonic Wars) and Part VIII (The 1830 riot 
are interesting collections of materials. Part X (T 
only a summary of comparatively recent 
there is no reference to the older roads such as that through 


Denne Park. 


[wo matters calls for comment. Documents are in many 


places printed in extenso or at unnecessary length, thereby 


ng 


ransport Ss 


history ; ror instance 


greatly increasing the bulk of the volume (667 quarto pages 
and tending to bury the important parts beneath the wealth of 
iegal formule common to all similar documents (which are well 
known to experts and immaterial to the general reader). More 
over these legal formule (originally in Law 


Latin and abbre 


viated) are not infrequently mistranslated. A sentence in the 
1611 Survey is broken up by a full stop, so obscuring the mean- 
ing and the “ Letters Patent’ (an English translation of which 


s set out in extenso at pp. 63-71) are only an [-xemplification 
(tested by the Chiet Justice and not the Chancell 
record of a law-suit in which’ existing 


1) of the 
chts were admitted 
by the Crown and are not a grant of any new rights. (The 
reference to the return day of | astel Term is unintell oible 


as 
translated.) 

The second matter for comment is that the Author states 

as facts matters which are either opinion or conjecture. This 

is especially so when dealing with Horsham Common, where 


he fails to appreciate the legal position of common land and 


the rights over it, and his rendering of “ consent” of two 
Justices as their “ connivance’”’ is to be deprecated. 

There are several misprints and minor errors; the Peei 
who demanded a silken rope was Lord Ferrers (not Herries 
the calendar was changed on the 2nd September, 1752 (not the 
31st December, 1751); a“ Spunging House” was 


not a prison 
wealthier debtors but a tempora 


y place of confinement 
pending payment or bail or committal to a Debtors’ Prison; 
the Attorney-General in 1780 was James (not Joseph) Wallace ; 
peine forte et dure was designed to torce the prisoner to plead 
and did not involve forfeiture (it could be stopped at any time 
by his pleading) and why is the name ‘ Cuckmere Haven ” 
(used as early as 1369) placed in inverted commas at p. 458 when 
referred to in 1714? 


G. D Jj. 
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Tue Lirrte Town or Arunve , by Francis D. Allison. (The 

Arundel Press, Bognor Regis, 5/-.) 

The writing of this book has evidently been a labour of 
love. In it both the history and the topography of Arundel are 
set forth in considerable detail; the immediate past is not, as 
sometimes happens in such works, neglected. A judicious bal 
ance is also kept between civil and ecclesiastical records. — In 
cluded is a well-chosen set of illustrations (the photograph on 
Plate XII showing horsed cavalry in the High Street may be 
said already to be a historical record). Valuable, also, is the 
drawing (Plate VII) of St. Philip’s church as planned with the 
tower and spire, the lack of which make the church a some 
what shapeless object in distant views of the town. (May this 
be said to be an anticipation of the future; or is it true that 
the nature of the subsoil, and not merely money considerations 
make completion impossible ?) 


In a work like this, mainly, if not wholly, a compilation 
from printed sources, it is inevitable that some errors will slip 
in; it is in no spirit of carping criticism that some small correc 
tions are here offered, but because there is always a danger that 
errors may gain credit by repetition. “The man who sought 
the record of the Visitation of 1478 in ‘ Regist. Epis. FE.” (now 
Reg. Praty) would fail to find it; it clearly comes from Reg. 
Story I (p. 7). It is not strictly correct to say that Cardinal 
Wolsey’s intended College at Oxtord was Christ Church (p. 7); 
and it is a likely surmise that the reference on p. 50 to ‘ Clause 
36, Henry VIII, m. 33” is really to a Close Roll. But these 
are minor blemishes in a work that should quicken interest in 
its past in those who know Arundel, and induce some who do 
not know it to make a visit. 

W. D. P. 


Franr: A Parisu History, by H. S. Eeles.  (Tunbridg 

Hells Courter, 1947, 10/6.) 

The number of histories of Sussex parishes that have been 
published recently, in spite of paper shortage and other difficul- 
ties, is an encouraging fact. Among these local histories this 
volume may claim a leading place. Col. Eeles acknowledges 
his debt to the late H. M. Malden, by whom much of the 
material had been collected. A strong feature of the book is 
the number of pedigrees of yeoman families, based on the parish 
registers and records, and on the manorial court rolls. Ot 
these documents, starting in the sixteenth century, the author, 
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who is less happy in the medieval period, has made good use, 
and the story built upon them has a human interest. As an 
instance, we have in 1832 a revealing entry, naively exposing 
the financial basis of contemporary morality, when a special 
uniform was ordered for ‘those girls who shall increase the 
parish expenditure by bringing illegitimate children on the 
parish. On p. 222 the statement that the token of Nicholas 
Hosmer bears‘ the name of his hostelry ‘‘ The Mercers’ Arms ”’’ 
is incorrect; what it shows is the arms of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, to indicate that he was a mercer or draper. ‘There are 
Appendixes giving lists of the Churchwardens from 1653, and 
of the memorial tablets in the (19th century) church, but it is 
a pity that no view of the old church is included among the 
illustrations. 


THe History or SHipLey, by M. M. Hickman (Greenfields, 

Brighton, 1947, 5/-). 

Shipley, including Coolham on the west and Knepp Castle 
on the east, is a remote and scattered Wealden parish, but this 
book shows what a wealth of material is available for compiling 
a history of such places, and also how interesting it can be made. 
The book is divided into sections, of which the chief deal with : 
the history of the parish; the tine Norman Church associated 
with the Knights Templars; and Knepp and other ancient 
houses, with the families of Caryll and Burrell. Interesting 
stories of the Carylls, and of the persecution of this and other 
Roman Catholic families in Elizabethan times are included, 
together with much detail of various aspects of village life. 
The book is generously illustrated, with a section of Gardner, 
Yeakell & Gream’s map (1795), and no less than 20 plates, 
including a number of the interesting old houses, the Church, 
and some old portraits of Burrells, and even of William Penn, 
who, though resident in the neighbouring parish of Warming- 
hurst, was concerned here with the frequent ill-treatment of 
his fellow Quakers at their Meeting House near Coolham 
called the Blue Idol. ‘The production of the book is generally 
good, but the footnotes (and, still more, their reference num- 
bers!) are in very small type which should be improved in any 
later edition and some misprints corrected, but these are small 
oe and the book is a remarkable five-shillingsworth in these 
days. 


. DM. 
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COUNCIL 

The Council met at Barbican House on Wednesday, 11th 
February: present, the Chairman and eighteen other members, 

Sixteen new members were elected; 26 resignations and 
five deaths were reported. 

The Research Committee submitted a report on the recent 
formation of a Chichester Excavation Committee, and a letter 
was read trom that Committee asking for two members of 
the Society to be nominated as members. Messrs. Margary 
and Fleming were nominated accordingly, and a grant of twenty 
rvyuineas Was approved, 

The meeting of the British Association at Brighton in Sep- 
tember was discussed. Members’ attention is called to this 
meeting. 

The Curator of Deeds reported a gift of some 130 manor- 


ial and other deeds from Sir Wasey Sterry. 


A letter from the Vicar of Shipley as to the care of the 
reliquary in Shipley Church was read, and it was agreed that 
Col. Sutton should consult with Mr. H. Milburn Pett, the 
Diocesan Architect. 

A request was received for assistance in rehanging the bells 
of Bolney Church. It was resolved that moral support should 
be lent, provided that the Diocesan Faculties Committee had 
approved the scheme. The Society had no funds for such 
purposes. 


It was reported that Lord Mersey had agreed to accept 
nomination as President. Other officers were nominated for 
re-election. 

Particulars of arrangements made for summer meetings 
were reported. “Che annual meeting would take place at Rye ‘n 
September. 

On reports that damage was threatened to antiquities on 
the Downs by ploughing, it was resolved that a letter be written 
to the Chairmen of the appropriate War Agricultural Com 
mittees. 





